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| quence of machinery having rendered produc- 
The alleged ground is this, viz: that the/tionsof all sorts cheaper, and therefore caused 
substitution of machinery in the place of ma-|them to be more universally purchased, it has 
nual labour, throws out of employment those} really increased the demand for that manual 
who are engaged in producing by hand, what} labour, which it appears to some of you, rea- 
is designed to be produced by the new ma-)soning only from a few instances, it has a ten- 
chine, and hence that the poor are injured, and|}dency to diminish. If we make out these 
their means of employment and subsistence} propositions, we think you will agree with Jo- 
View aatins: st Oe oil eben Os ead ol taken aw ay. . : seph Foster, that the introduction of machinery 
Labour Saving Machinery, which appeared in In entering into the consideration of the truth | 1s not olgectionsbie. 
the 41st No. of “The Friend,” must apologize |°* falsity of this position, let us bear in mind, “ The difference between those of you who 
for the delay which has occured in his resump- that labour or employment is only desirable object to machines, and the persons who think 
tion of the subject, by informing his readers for what it produces, and that the mere bodily | with Joseph Foster, is, as it appears to us, a 
that circumstances, beyond his control, have toil of any number of individuals is of no ser-| want of knowledge. 
hitherto prevented the prosecution of his origi- vice to them, unless itis the means of produc- you that knowledge. Be | | 
nal design. ing something which they did not before possess, about the business of imparting it? You are 
Rahim making any extracts from the and which they could not otherwise obtain. A many in number, and are scattered over a 
- Working Man’s Companion,” it may be ex- dozen men might labour severely, day after day, large extent of country; some of you are 
pedient to offer a few general remarks upon upon a tread wheel, or in digging holes —o sorely pressed, as we conceive, by the evils 
the nature of productive industry. It has often ee and an them a pee 95 = : reir) that result from a want of knowledge, which 
been truly said, that man, physically speaking, ahour woud be entirely Se oe it the more necessary that we should 
1s ens of the wien helpless of created beings. would not be productive. Itis not the labour, but address ourselves to you speedily ; and some 
Without the exercise of his reflective and in- the produce of labour, which is valuable ; hence} of you are poor, and therefore have not much 
ventive powers, he would find himself unable it is manifest, thatifa man, by working twenty-|to spare, even for what you may believe may 
to minister to his simplest necessities, or to four hours, could produce a certain result without do you good. You, therefore, want this know- 
procure the commonest means of subsistence. machinery, and that with the use of machinery | ledge to be given to you, extensively, quickly, 


His labour would be productive of no useful re- o oe pe same ears one pour ch aply. It would be out of our power to im- 
as . \tha > WwW ( 2 the gainer by the use o rat} 
sult, if his own unassisted hands and tooth | a oe ee eee ae 


se this knowledge at all without machinery; 
; : ac , S ik Ss > § ¢ refi > re ehe cr] , oxnl- a 
were all he had to rely upon to furnish him|™ achinery, though his labour should be so}and, therefore, we shall begin by explaining 


. . . - _|ereatly diminished. If it were possible to in-| +i haey wemaiiatoneate gi are We 
with food, clothing, and a suitable protection |5 ~ "7? - conga ee Site pt See oe the machinery, which gives you knowledge 
from the inclemency of the elements. In the | vent machinery which should make food and) of any sort by the means of books, is a vast 
exercise, however, “of that noble faculty, by | Clothing as plenty as water, and as cheap, | blessing, when compared with slower methods 
which he is distinguished from the creatures | Which is the extreme point to which labour of multiplying written language ; and how, by 
below him, man has been beneficently provided | S2¥!9g machinery could be supposed to ates the aid of this machinery, we can produce a 

ee : . simple result wo ye, that there would sk for v se, W 
with araple means for his comfort and enjoy- the simple result would be ~s ; |bock for your use, without any limit in point 
ment; but in effecting these purposes, he is|°°#S¢ to be any distinction between poor and of the number of copies, with great, rapidity, 

lies 7 irich, as every man would be able to procure and at a small price. 

} 
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We desire to impart to 
Now, how shall we set 





| 


obliged to call to his aid implements ormachines| |, ger 72 ayer nny ite 0 
: . . »ssaries By > same fac ee as nals aeeeg 
of various kinds, by which alone his labour} meant es ble Se ll catimmad It is about 350 years since the art of print- 
SCR . >... |} that ne is now enabled to obtain th eans of}: 
can be made efficient and productive. “ Every | “™* 8€ IS Be 


; hing his thi jing books was invented. Before that time all 
thing beyond the teeth and the nails,” to use| Wenciing fis thirst. books were written by the hand. There were 


a homely but strong expression, ‘isa machine.”| A little reflection upon the points we have| many persons employed to copy out books, 
Allimplements may be arranged into two classes. | thus briefly touched upon, will enable our read-} but they were very dear, although the copiers 
ist, those which enable us to perform, ina more} ers better to appreciate the drift of the excel- had small wages. A Bible was sold for thirty 
perfect and expeditious manner, whatever we| lent book, from which we now purpose to quote. | pounds in the money of that day, which was 
propose to effect, as, for instance, the saw, the| In illustrating the effects of machinery upon | equal to a great deal more of our money. Of 
hammer, or the file—2d, those which not only | the employment and comfort of the poor, the/course, very few people had Bibles or any 
capacitate us to execute a given purpose, in an author of the Working Man’s Companion has/other books. An ingenious man invented a 
easier or better manner than we could obtain| selected some of the most striking instances of| mode of imitating the written books by cutting 
it without their aid, but also are so indispensa-| the use of machinery, and in tracing its effects, | the letters on wood, and taking off copies 
ble, that the purposes they effect could never has given the simplest and most comprehen-| from the wooden blocks by rubbing the sheet 
be attained without their use ; of this class are} Sive sketch of the rise and progress of many of} on the back ; and soon after other clever men 
the mechanical powers, and the various inven- the arts of civilized life, that I ever remember| thought of casting metal types or letters, which 


tions to which the name of machinery is speci-| to have read. could be arranged in words, and sentences, 
fically applied. The first chapter contains an account of the | and pages, and volumes ; and then a machine, 


Under this view of the subject, it must be|art of printing, which I shall quote nearly en-| called a printing-press, upon the principle of 
manifest, that machines not only assist men|tire—it is prefaced by the following remarks :|a screw, was made to stamp impressions of 
in procuring the necessaries and convenien-| “ We shall strive to show you, that through/ these types so arranged. There was an end, 
ces of life, but that they absolutely bring into! this power you possess, however poor you may | then, at once, to the trade of the pen-and-ink 
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copiers; because the copiers in types, who |is to come. Work as hard as he could, allower rate. This book is printed upon paper 
could press off several hundred books while| writer could not transcribe this little book| as fine as is needful for comfortable reading, 
the writers were producing one, drove them | upon these 200 pages of foolscap in less than} instead of paper of a wretched quality ; be- 
out of the market. A single printer could do} ten days ; and he would think himself very ill] cause the paper-machine has diminished the 
the work of at least two hundred writers. At! paid to receive thirty shillings for the opera-; i cost of production, by working up the pulp of 
first sight this seems a hardship, fur a hundred|tion. Adding, there ‘fore, a profit for the pub-| which paper is composed more evenly, and 
and ninety-nine people might have been, and|lisher and retail tradesman, a single written| therefore with a saving. And from both causes 
probably were, thrown out of their accustom-|copy of this little book, which you buy for aj united, the diminished price of printing by the 
ed employment. But was the consequence in/|shilling, could not be produced for two pounds. | machine instead of printing by hand, and the 
a year or two? Where one written book was| Is it not perfectly clear, then, if there were no} diminished price of machine-made paper, the 
sold, a thousand printed books were required. |printing-press, if the art of printing did not| buyers of this book have six sheets, or 216 
The old books were multiplied in all countries, | exist, that if we found purchasers at all for this| pages, instead of five sheets, or 180 pages, for 
and new books were composed by men of} dear book at the cost of two pounds, we shoulda shilling. Thus, not only is the price lessened 
talent and learning, because they could then | only sell, at the utmost, a fortieth part of what) to the consumer, by the increase of the quan- 
find numerous readers. ‘lhe printing-press|we now sell ; that instead of selling ten thou-| tity, but one-sixth more paper, one-sixth more 
did the work more neatly and more correctly {sand copies we could only sel!, even if there| ink, one-sixth more labour of the compositor 
than the writer, and it did it infinitely cheaper.| were the same quantity of book-buying funds|or printer who arranges the types, one-sixth 
What then ? The writers of books had to turnjamongst the few purchasers as amongst the| more labour of the sewer or binder of the 
their hands to some other trade, it is true ;j{many, two hundred and fifty copies ; and that} book ; all these additions of direct Jabour and 
but type-founders, paper-makers, printers, and| therefore, although we might employ two] of materials produced by labour are consumed. 
bookbinders, were set to work, by the new|hundred and fifty writers for a week, instead | In selling you this book, therefore, for a shil- 
art or machine, to at least a hundred times|of about twenty printers in the same period,| ling, we give you a sixth more matter than you 
greater number of persons than the old way|we should have forty times less employment could have had without these new inventions ; 
of making books employed. If the pen-and-|for paper-makers, ink-makers, book- binders, | if we were to take away that sixth in quantity, 
ink copiers could break the printing-presses,|and many other persons, besides the printers} we could lessen the price, and give you the 
and melt down the types that are used in Lon- | themselves, who are called into activity by the smaller book for tenpence. Thus, then, there 
don alone at the present day, twenty thousand | large demand which follows cheapness of pro-|is a decided advantage to the consumer in the 
people would at least be thrown out of eee. diminished cost of the production, and an 
ployment to make rooin for two hundred ; “ You will perceive, without having the sub-| ample equivalent in mere labour, (which, bear 
the utmost; and what would be even worse |ject dwelt upon, that if we could not give you|always in mind, is the means of producing 
than all this misery, books could only be pur-|this book cheaply, we could not give it you} commodities, and not the end for which they 
chased, as before the invention of printing, by |extensively ; that, in fact, the book would be/are produced,) in the place of labour thrust 
the few rich, instead of being the guides, and| useless ; that it would be a mere curiosity ;}out by the printing-machine and the paper- 
comforters, and best friends, of the millions|that we should not attempt to multiply any machine. 
who are now within reach of the benefits and | copies , because those whose use it was intend-| We cannot conclude this branch of our sub- 
enjoyments which they besfow. led for ‘eseia not buy it. It is also perfectly | ject without one other illustration. About seven 
“ The cheapness of production is the great |c lear, that if, by any unnatural reduction of the years ago the art of engraving on steel was in- 
point to which we shall call your attention, as | wages of labour, such as happens to the ae 
we give you other examples of the good of|doo, who works at weaving muslin for about|tiply plates by machinery. It was said that this 
machinery. In the case of books produced by |sixpence a weck, we could get copie rs to pro-| art would ruin the engravers as a body; for as 
the printing-press you have a cheap article, senpane e the book asc heap ly as the printing-press, | steel- plates would not wear out with printing 
an wmcreased number of persons engaged in|(which is impossible.) we could not send it to| twenty thousand copies, and copper-plates 
manufacturing that article. In almost all aieal the world as quickly. We can get ten thou- | could not give more than a thousand lnpres- 
the introduction of machines has, sooner or|sand copies of this book printed in a week, by} | sions, one steel- -plate would stand in the place 
later, the like effects. Yet engravers, as a 
as we go on. each machine requiring| body, were never so numerous or so flourish- 
To|ing as they are at this moment; simply be- 


vented : this art arose out of an attempt to mul- 


This we shall show you | the aid of about twelve compositors, and two| of twenty copper ones. 
But to make the matter even | printing machines, 


more clear, we shall direct your notice to the|two boys and a man for its guidance. 
very book you hold in your hand, to complete |transeribe ten thousand copies in the same| cause steel- -plates having made engravings 
our illustration of the advant: iges of machinery |time would require more than ten thousand|¢ heap, numbers can have “the pleasure of pos- 


to the consumer, that is, to the person who | pe nmen. Is it not perfectly evident, therefore, | Sessing prints, which were formerly only within 


wants and buys the article consumed, as well | | the it if printing, which is a cheap and a rapid| the reach of a very few. The class of books 
as to the producer, or the person who manu-| | process, were once again superseded by writ-| called Annuals, which consist each of ten o1 
factures the article produced. ling, which is an expensive and a slow oper: ra-|twelve beautiful engravings, with amusing 

“This little book is intended to consist of|tion, neither this book, nor any other book, | reading, at a moderate price, and of which at 
216 pages, to be printed, eighteen on a side, |could be produced for the use of the people ;|least one hundred thousand copies are sold, 
upon six sheets of printing paper, called by the | that knowledge, upon which every hope of| having cost in their production about £50,000, 
makers demy. ‘These six sheets of demy, at) bettering your condition must ultimately rest,/could never have existed without the invention 
the price charged in the shops, would cost|would again become the property of a very of steel engraving ; 
four-pence. If the number of words! few ; and that mankind would iose the greater 
were written, instead of being printed—that| part of that power, which has made, and is| 


and there are many other 
publications of landscapes, views of buildings, 
maps, &c. which, being rendered cheap ‘by 


same 


is, if the closeness and regularity of printing 
were superseded by the looseness and upeven- 
ness of writing,=-they would cover 
or 50 sheets, of the paper called foolseap, 
which would cost in the shops three shillings ; 
and you would have a book difficult instead of 
easy to read, because writing is much harder 
to deciphe r than print. Here, then, besides| 
the superiority of the workmanship, is at once 
a saving of two shillings and eight pence to} 
the consumer, by the invention of printing, all] 
other things being equal. But the great saving 


200 pages, } 


making them, truly independent, and which 
will make them virtuous and happy ? same eflects of increasing the enjoyments of the 
“'The same ares ip le ap plie $ toany improve- | ( consumers, and bettering the condition and in- 
ment of the machinery used in printing, or in| creasing the numbers of the pro ducers. 
the manufacture of the paper upon which| “ We think that in the Books we 
books are printed. By the use of the print-| have proved to you that machinery has ren- 
ing machine, instead of the printing press, |dered produc tions cheaper, and has increased 
which machine is only profitably applicable} j the demand for manual labour, and conse- 
to books printed in large numbers,) the cost of] que ently the number of labourers; and that, 
production is diminished at least one tenth ;| the refore, machine ‘ry applied to books is not 
and by the use of the machine for making | objectionable. We proceed from books to 
paper, a better article is produced, also at a| articles of actual necessity.” 


steel engravings, have produced exactly the 


article of 
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(From the Village Record. 
West-cuestrer, Aveust 17, 1831. 


Letter from Exocu Lewis, embracing an argu- 
ment on the question whether a slave, com-| 
ing into Pennsylvania with consent of his 
master, can, by legal process, be compelled 
to leave the state with him. 


During a late visit to West-Chester, the case 
ofa coloured girl, which had excited consider- 
able feeling in the borough, became the sub- 
ject of conversation. The case | understand 
to be this: —A clergyman resident in Virginia! 
came to this city a few weeks ago, to attend a} 
synod, and brought several members of his) 
family with him, including the girl in question, 
who was aslave. Here the girl left her own-| 
er, and eventually found her way to West- 
Chester, where she engaged as a domestic in' 
a respectable family, and by her orderly con-| 
duct and dexterity in her business, procured | 
the good opinion of her employer. At that} 
place she was arrested by order of her master, | 
and carried before Judge Darlington. He! 
there produced another clergymanas a witness| 
to prove the legality of his claim. After ay 
short examination, the judge decided that the} 
girl was the slave of the claimant, and granted} 
a certificate for her removal ; upon the autho-| 
rity of which she was taken away—notwith- 
standing the eflorts used to purchase her free- 
dom. [t is not my business particularly to} 
enquire, by what species of logic or sophistry 
this professed minister of the gospel can recon-| 
cile his conduct with the precepts of Chris- 
tianity, or even with the harsher principles of 
the Mosaic code. If he can do either, he must 
be an adept at reconciling contradictions, and} 
need not recoil from a bolder enterprise. A’ 
graver question, however, or one at least with 
which we are moreclosely concerned, is, whe-| 
ther the proceeding of the judge was legal or 
not. Notwithstanding the Iigh opinion enter- 
tained of the integrity and legal accuracy of 
Judge Darlington, | am strongly inclined to 
answer this question in the negative. I hold 
that the opinion given by Lord Mansfield in the | 
case of Somersett, in nTTS, is still sound legal} 
doctrine. The state of slavery is so odious! 
that nothing can be wile ‘red to support it but} 
positive law. (Llofli’s Reports). How then 
stands the law in Pennsylvania? The oldest 
law in relation to slavery, now in force in the} 
state, is the act of March 1, 1780—and that! 
was tnade, not for the support, but the aboli-| 
tion of slavery. ‘The legislature of that day, 
in the preamble to the act in question, de-| 
nounced the syste m of slavery, without disguise 
or es Sut they found the people of| 
Pennsylvania 1 possession of slaves, and the| 
claim to their services had obtained a portion | 
of legal support, which it was not judged safe 
and expedient totally and suddenly to withhold. 
But the permission granted by this act to the 
citizens of Pennsylvania, or to others within 
the state, to retain any portion of the human 
family in slavery, was manifestly the result of 
political expediency, not the recognition of a 
right. “Slavery,” indeed, to adopt the lan-} 
guage of Lord Mansfield, “is of such a nature} 
that it is incapable of being introduced on any} 
reasons moral or political. It can originate! 


{than six months. 


| those that had been here a shorter time. 


| and where the *y would still have been if the! show that sojourners had a 


only in violence—and is not the creation of been contained in some other law than the one 


‘law. And the act of 1780, as well as that of above recited. But no prior law containing 


| 1788, was evidently designed to banish, as spee-' such requisition can now be found. And even 
dily as the prejudices and interests of the people if such law did exist, the insertion of this pro- 
would admit, this relict of barbarism from the viso leads to the conclusion, that without 
state. It is not necessary to examine, in detail,’ proviso, that law would have 
the provisions of this law or its supplement of repealed by this act. 

1788 ; my business is with the exceptions ra- 
ther than the enactments. 


the 
been virtually 
In Purdon’s Digest, last edition, as well as 
The exceptions preceding ones, we have this note—* A citizen 
which can be pressed into the service of our ofanother state, on a visit to this state, with his 
clerical master, are those in the 10th and 11th) slave, in case of the slave’s refusal to return, is 
sections. ‘The 10th excepts from the class,| entitle d to the aid of the magistrate to carry him 
who are declared free, the domestic slaves of) outof the state. Dallas 227."° As this is the 
persons passing through or sojourning in this! only case cited tosupport the doctrine, and, 
state, and not becoming resident therein, pro-, far as [ know, the only one that could have been 
vided such slave be not alienated, or sold to| found, it is proper to examine it somewhat in 
any inhabitant, nor retained inthe state longer detail. It was the case of the Republic vs. 
The 11th section provides,| Richards ; tried at the April term, 1795, of the 
that the act shall not give relief or shelter to| Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 

any absconding or runaway negro or mulatto} ‘The defendant was indicte d on the 7th sec- 
slave, or servant, who has absented himself, or| tion of the act of 1788, supplementary to that 
shall absent himself, from his or her owner,| of 1780. The terms of this section, omitting 
master or mistress, residing in any other state| legal tautologies, are, that if any person shail, 
or country, but such owner, master or mistress,| by force or fraud, 


take or seduce any negro or 
shall have like right and aid, to demand, claim,} mulatto from any place in this state, to any 


and take away, his slave or servant, as he| other place, with a view of selling or holding 
might have had in case this act had not been|such negroas a slave, the offender shouid for- 
made. It has been justly remarked that this| feit £100, and be imprisoned at hard labour, 


act is rather loosely e xpressed. And the re-| not less than six mor sho, &e. The defendar 
mark is applicable to the clause just cited. it} was charged with fraudulently seducing negro 
is not clear whether it is intended to apply to} Toby from Pennsylvania into New 


Jersey. 
slaves leaving the service of their masters in| witha design to enslave him. A second count 


| other states, and escaping into this, or to those| charged him with causing negro ‘Toby to be 


who might be brought by their masters into fraudulently, &c. Upon the evidence it ap- 
the state, and leave their service while here ;| peared that negro ‘Toby was the slave of —— 
or whether the proviso was designed to apply) Sevier, of Virginia, who lent him to his son 
‘equally to both. Ifwe suppose it applicable to General Sevier, upon a temporary visit to Phi- 
the latter description of fugitives, we must as-! ladelphia that when Gen. Sevier proposed re- 
sign a limit to the application which is not to} turning to Virginia, the negro refused to ae- 
be found in the proviso itself, for it makes no| company him—that after several propositions 
distinction between slaves who had been re-| for securing him, the defendant (who appears 
tained in the state more than six months, and! to have been a friend of Gen. Sevier 
And, have had no interest in the service of the slave 
was not intended to say, that slaves told Sevier that there was no way of managing 
brought into the state by sojourners, and re-| the matter effectually, but by inducing the ne- 
tained here more than six months, should, in| gro to go into New Jersey, and there to lay 
case they afterwards left the service of their| hold of him—that ‘Toby was foreibly sent : 
masters, derive no aid or shelter from any} General Sevier, (not the defendant,) to Coop- 
thing contained in the act, but that their mas-|er’s Ferry in New Jersey, whither the defend- 
ters should have the same right to claim and! ant went in order to secure him, and actually 
take them away, as ifthe act had not been|did secure him—that 
made. ‘The absurdity of its extension to one negro, General Sevier arrived ; and 
class of slaves who might leave the service of| that he and the defendant put Toby on board 
their masters, after being brought into the! of a boat, and carried him down the river. 
state, gives some colour to the supposition that Here we observe that the act proved against 
\the meaning of » defendant w: 
recited, was the same as the provision after-| which was 
wards introduced into the constitution of the) not seduce the negro, or cause him to be 
United States. (Art. 4,sec. 2.. But to what-| seduced out of the state—the ince given 
ever class of fugitive slaves we suppose this pro-|to secure him, whether criminal or not, was 
viso to apply, it is not to be forgotten, that it, rendered in New Jersey, and therefore was not 
confers no new power on their masters to claim | punishable in Pennsylvamia. 

and carry away the absconding slaves. ‘They Judge M‘Kean, to the jury, 
are left in that respect where they were be fore ;| quoted the 10th section of the act of 1780, to 
ht to retain thei r 
law of 1780 had not been made. Such aid as) slaves in the state for six sai nasil the 11th 
could have been invoked, if that act had not|to prove that masters had the same right to 
been passed, and no other, might still be claim-| claim and carry away their slaves, that they 
ed. If subsequently to the passing of this law| had be fore. These provisions, he obse ved, 
\the officers of the state government were re-| were not repealed by the supplemental act on 
quired to assist the slave holder in reclaiming} which the prosecution was founded. The fact, 
his fugitive slave, the requisition must have ‘that the evidence did not prove that the de- 


surely 


ifter some severity to- 


wards the 


the section, so far as above!) the , that he gave certain advice 


not ileieaha ; and therefore he did 


assist 


in is charge 


and to 
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fendant had seduced the negro out of the state,! ny persons, not acquainted with the nature of 
or caused him to be so seduced,was also noticed. both species, have confounded them. In Hin- 
He then concluded in these words— Upon} dostan, spasmodic cholera has probably always 
the whole we are unanimously of opinion, as| existed as a comparatively mild climatic dis- | 
ease, affecting at certain seasons of the year a 
' small number of individu als in vi meee parts of | 
the country. But there is no evidence to show 
that it ever bore the epidemic character until | 
the year 1817. However this question may be | 
_— d of, it is at least certain that the Indi: in 
iolera was not entitled be classed with 
pestilential scourges 


soon as it was proved the negro was a slave, 
that not only his master had a right to 
and carry him - but that, in case 
sconded or it was the duty of 
magistrate to employ all legitimate means 
powe Tr. 


seize’! 
he ab-| 


every 


away 
resisted, 
of 
re-! di 
his owner, whi-| cl 
thersoever he might afterwards be carried.”’ 


for 
storing him to the service o 


coercion in his securing and 


to 


This, itis to be observed, was merely a nis! 
prius trial, and the opinion of the bench was 
not an adjudication, but a charge to the jury. 
The verdict of acquittal gives little or no force | 
to this exposition of the law ; for facts did 
not warranta conviction, even upon the ground 
taken by the prosecuting attorney. But what- 
ever weight might then be allowed to this opt-| 
nion, it is not clear that we 


previous to the beginning of August, 1817, 
when it suddenly broke out with unprecedented | 
malignity. 

Commencing among the inhabitants of Jes- 
a town 100 miles N. E. of Calcutta, in 
less than a month it travelled along the course 
of the river to that city, the 
intervening villages, Before the expiration of | 
August, the native population of C ale utta were 
attacked, 


1 
the sore, 


having desolated 


are bound, or have 
a right, to consider it as a correct exposition of 
the law atthe present time. 
opinion has taken place, 


and early in September the disease 
was also manifested among the 

From January to May, 
with extreme 
destructive influence 
het to Cuttack ; 
the mouth ofthe 


Europeans. 
1818, the pestilence 
violence, extending its | 
fromm Sil- 
interior, from 
Ganges to its confluence with 
the Jumna, a space including 450 square miles. | 
Leaving Bengal, the retired 
to the western bank of the 
and In its 
appeared at Benares, 


A creat change in| 
1795, in the} 
world, and particularly in this country, on the! 
W hen 
this charge was viven, there were but two states 
in the Union clear of slaves—New York and| 
New Jersey were slave holding states, possess- 
ing together above 30,000, Pennsylvania had] 
probably 3,000. Our abolition law was little 
more than 15 years old, and of course almost} 
every man in active life had grown up under| 
a slave holding system. The African slave} 
trade was prosecuted under the sanction of the| 
British parliament; and véry little had been| 
done by the federal government to restrain it.| mortality was equally great In the district 
Widely different is our situation now. For} of Gerrakpore, 20,000 were carried off in a 
more than halfac entury Pennsylvania has not lmonth. ‘Then suffered in succession Luck- 
given birth to a slave ; in New Jerse y the race| now, Cawnpore, Delhi, Agra, Muttra, Meerat, 
rapidly melting away, or rather emerging and Bare silly. 
into men. In New York and the Eastern} Between the 6th and 7th of November, the 
States the character has almost ceased to| epidemic had reached the grand army, which, 
exist. For years the American and British ships | on the approach of the Pindarree war had been 
of war have been scouring the Atlantic coas sts | c soncentrated at Mundellah, and 
to stop the African slave 


trade. 
regions to the south have 


since 
raged 
momentous subject of negro slavery. across Bengal, 
and towards the 


disease 


some time 


Ganges 
Jumna. most 
where in two months 
15,000 persons perished. At Allahabad forty 
or fifty died daily. ‘To other localities situate d 


on either bank the disease soon spread, and the 


Jubbulpore, 


blotted the word | Hastings. It consisted of 10,000 treons, and 
SLAVE from their statute books. Throughout! 80,000 followers. To the different d 
more than half the Union, the present popula-|of this force the cholera proved more fatally 
tion may be said to have imbibed an abhor-| effective than could the shot of the 
rence of slavery, with their mother’s milk. If} a well contested field. 
judges are bound to construe the laws with aj 9,000 men had fallen to rise no more. 
proper regard to the moral feelings of the c -om-| 
munity, 


visions 


enemy in| 
In twelve days, nearly | 
At this 


it appears reasonable to give them a! 100 deg. Fahrenheit. The heat was moist and | 


' 
construction more favourable to the rights of] suffocating, and the atmosphere a dead calm. | 


humanity, and to the coloured race, at the pre-|'The progress of the cholera in the centre 
sent time, than in the 1795. We mayjdivision of the army was as follows :—After 
even conjecture that the looseness of expres-| cre eping insidious ly for a few di ys among the 
sion, observable in the act of 1780, may have} lower classes of the camp followers, it seemed 


been less the effect of inattention, than of al instantaneously to gain fresh vigour, breaking 
shrewd and humane policy, to allow the judges 


ample room ‘to liberalize their adjudications 


ye ar 


out with irresistible force in every direction. 
Previous to the 14th it had overspread the 
on this subject, in conformity to the growing camp, sparing neither age nor sex in the indis- 
liberality necessarily resulting from the princi-| criminating violence of its attack. The old and 
ples and policy upon which we had assumed] young, the European and the native, fighting 
our station among tle nations of the world. |men and camp followers, were alike selected, 

ee oe re \and allsank within its death-grasp. From the 
11th to the 20th, the mortality had become so 


lostonstve that the stoutest hearts were yielding 
Indian or Spasmodic Cholera, is a plague of| todespair. The camp wore the aspect of a 


modern origin. It is in its principal symptoms] general hospital. ‘The medical officers, night 
altogether unlike the English Cholera, yet ma-|and day at their posts, were no longer able to 


PROGRESS OP THE INDIAN CHOLERA. 


an | 


of the worst desc ription | 


for | 


malignant form it} 


Extens sive | Sauger, under thecommand of the Marquis of 


time the thermometer ranged from 90 deg. to| 


‘administer to the nume rous sick who continu- 
led to pour in from every quarter. 

| The cholera now directed its course across 
the Deccan, advancing, in many instances, at 
| the rate of fifteen or eighteen miles a day, and 
remaining at various posts during a period of 
| from two to six weeks. Inthis w ay it reached 
Hussienabad, where the mortality was fright 
\ful for several days. It then followed to the 
banks of the Nerbuddah to T anah, and after- 
}wards traversed Aurungabad, 
and Poonah. ‘Taking the direction of the 
lcoast, it arrived at Bombay, August, 1818 
having crossed the Indian Peninsular in twelvs 
months from the date of its appearance in Cal- 
cutta. 


Ahmednugger. 


We have thus been able to trace the foot- 
steps of this destructive traveller through the 
ic ountry of its birth. Its measured rate of pro- 
gression, and the occasional halts which it 
| mn ide for definite periods in thickiy inhabited 
| towns, are worthy of remark, as the epidemic 
still retains these characteristics. Like a nas- 
cent river, its course has been at times direct 


or devious, uniform or temporarily interrupted ; 
|appearing at various places 


not at the same 
period, but in succession, e ther by the gradual 
!advance of the main current, or of some of its 
| distributive branches. 

While the interior of Hindostan was sub- 
mitting to this, the pestilence had spread along 
the coast of Malabar and Coromandel, reaching 
‘Madras the 8th of Oct. With its progress here, 
a new and alarming feature was developed. 
The possibility of trans porting the contagion 
by sea was evinced in its transit from Coro- 
'mandel to the island of ( ‘eylon. In Candi, the 
capital, it broke out, December, 1818, with 
even greater violence than upon the continent. 

By the 15th September, 1819, Mauritius 
|was included in the islands infected. The 
disease did not appear until after the arrival 
of the Topaz frigate from Ceylon, where the 
epidemic was then raging. The vessel at the 
time of sailing seemed he althy, but during the 
passage the cholera had appeared among the 
crew. In Port Louis fifty persons died daily 
The malady, however, was c hiefly confined to 
the coast; for though the deaths in the hospi- 
tal of the town amounted to 94 cases of 133, 
‘on the plantation the mortality was not higher 
than ten or fifteen per cent. 

In the adjacent island of Bourbon, the dis- 
ease began early in December, 18 The 
governor had adopted measures to interdict all 
| communications with Mauritius ; but notwith- 
standing this, two boats from the different 
jis slands held clandestine intercourse, and the 
ic ontagion was imported. Of persons 
lseized with the distemper, 178 died. 
During the last six months of 1819, the cho- 
ler ra, pursuing its route to the south and east. 
had also invaded the Indo-Chinese Peninsula. 
Siam received more than a proportional share 
of misfortune. !n Bankoe alone 40,000 indi- 
viduals are said to have fallen victims. The 
contagion marched onwards to Malaga and 
Singapore. By the end of April it was an- 
nounced on the northern coast of Java. Du- 
ring May it extended with violence in the inte- 
rior of this island. 


Cochin-China and Tonquin were invaded 


} 


957 





in 1820. In December of the same year, it 
entered China, beginning its ravages at Canton. 
Pekin admitted the enemy in 1821, and during 
that and the following vear the mortality was 
so enormous, that coflins and other funeral re- 


of the poorest classes. 


riding or walking, were seen to fall in the 


streets, exhausted by the sudden impression cf} 


the disease, which carried them in a few hours 
afterwards to eternity. 

We shall now return to Bombay, and des- 
cribe the course which the epidemic took to} 
the north and west, in its approaches from that| 
island towards the confines of Europe ; and the| 
route by which at last it was enabled to traverse | 
the Russian empire, threatening, in the present, 
day, the neighbouring European States. 


in July, 1821, through the intercourse main- 
tained by ships trading between Bombay and| 
Muscat, in Arabia, the contagion was ¢ xport-| 
ed to the latter. Here the disease destroved) 
60,000 persons. Many expired ten minutes | 
after the accession. ‘The cholera now spread 
to different parts of the Persian Gulf—to| 
Bahrein, Busheer and Bassora. In Bassora! 
10,000 individuals perished, of whom 4,080} 


;to manifest itself until the severity of 
quisites were necessarily furnished at the ex-| 
pense of the public treasury, for the interment| 
Numbers of the people | 
engaged in the pursuit of business or pleasure, | 


1 

| of October, there died 144 patients, nearly two-| city, the appearance of the destroyer was an- 
| thirds of all who had been attacked. 

| ous measures were enforced by the authorities! velled from Astracan, a distance of 900 miles, 


Rigor-| nounced the 28th of September, having tra- 


for checking the contagion, but it continued|in less than three months. 
win-| In Moscow, energetic measures were in- 
During the ensuing summer it} stantly instituted by the government to aflord 
The winter of this year was| every assistance to the sick, and to oppose 
also destructive of the Syrian branch before it} the progress of the malady. The 11th of 
could reach Egypt. Sanatary precautions,| October, twelve days after the invasion, 216 
however, in expectation of its arrival, had been| cases of cholera had occurred, and of these, 
prescribed by the viceroy. | 76 were fatal. 


ter had set in. 
did not return. 


‘The mortality, however, ex- 
Although Europe was relieved from the im-| ceeded even the proportion with the extension 
pending danger, by the complete destruction] of the disease. By the 10th of November, 5507 


lor exhaustion of those parts of the contagious} Cases were returned, and the deaths amounted 


currents which had penetrated to Astracan,| to 2908, or more than a half. 
and to the borders of Egypt, yet the cholera} Betore closing the account of the Indian 
continued to re-appear, every summer, in many} cholera, and in order to submit to a glance 
of the countries previously infected, showing|the magnitude of the evil, we shall point out 
that the cold of winter had, in general, power|the geographical limits of its past career, in 
to check its morbid influence upon the human] the various directions along which it has been 
body, but not to destroy the miasm altogether. | propagated. 

In 1822 itreappeared in Java, and carried off} 
100,000 people. After visiting Ternat, Cele-| 
bes, and Banda, in 1823, it first reached Am- 
boyna. The inhabitants had no recollection 
of the disease ever having been in the Spice 


From Benegal, its aboriginal 
province, it travelled southward to Mauritius 
and to the island of Timor, near New Hol- 
land; eastward to Kuku-choton, a Chinese 
;town situated east of Pekin; westward to the 
city of Moscow—(It is well known, that the 
disease has since extended from Moscow to 
Poland, where it attacked both the 
and Polish armies; 


Islands before. Afterwards it committed great 
havoc in Timor. For several years the cho- 


Russian 
lera pursued its destructive course through 


many Officers have fallen 


died in a fortnight. | China. After desolating several cities in Mon-| 
From the Persian Gulf the cholera extend-! volia, it had reached the frontiers of Siberia at 
ed inland, in two directions, following the line} the end of the year 1826. 


In February, 1827, 
of commercial intercourse. 


On one hand it) the disease fortunately received a check during 
ascended the Euphrates, traversing Mesopota-| the prevalence of a strong north wind. 

mia, into Syria; and the Tigris, from Bassora} After the first invasion, Persia had several! 
to Bagdad. On the other the disease was pro-| returns of cholera. In October, 1829, a very 
pagated into Persia. In the city of Shiraz,)serious inroad commenced in Teheran, the} 
the population of which is 40,000, there died} royal residence. 
16,000 in the first few days. Among the vic- 
tims was the Kast India Company’s Resident, 
Claudius James Rich, Esq. He had retired 
to rest but slightly indisposed. In the morn- 
ing he was found dead in his bed. 

Extending through Persia, the contagion 
visited several districts in the north and south 
of the kingdom. I[spahan escaped in conse- 
quence of the caravans from Shiraz, being 
prohibited from entering the city. The route 
that was substituted lay through Yezd. This 


But the occurrence of win- 
ter stopped its progress fur the time. The 
contagion, however, was again resuscitated | 
towards the middle of June, 1830, in the pro-| 
vinces of Mazanderan and Shirvan, upon the 
southern shore of the Caspian Sea.—F rom the 
| latter it passed through the town of Tauras,| 
j}and destroyed 5,000 of itsinbabitants. C 
ing the Russian frontier, it rapidly advanced 
towards the interior. In two provinces 4,557 
persons were seized with the malady, of whom 
more than a third died. ‘The 8th of August} 


ross- 


victims, and the sudden death of the Count 
Diebitsch is ascribed to it. The latest Euro- 
pean advices apprise us of its appearance at 
Archangel. At Riga, Dantzic, and in Galli- 
cia, it is committing frightful ravages, and 
gradually extending itself southward and west- 
ward, and may be expected in France, at its 
present rate of travelling, in 1832)—a portion 
of the globe, in extent, about equal to 70 de- 
grees of latitude, and 100 degrees of longi- 
tude.—Badger’s Weekly Messenger. 


INJURY OF THE SIGHT FROM GLASSES. 
Many young persons, it is believed, impair 
permanently their powers of vision, by resort- 
ing unnecessarily to the use of glasses. De- 
fects of sight which were, in the first place, 
entirely independent of any change in the 
structure of the visual organs, may, in this 


town paid dearly for the vicarious visitation,| it entered Tiflis. ‘The population was soon| manner, not unfrequently be rendered perma- 
as 7,000 persons were afterwards swept away| diminished from 30,000 to 8,000, by deaths, | nent. The eyes, depending entirely upon the 
by the cholera. During the succeeding win-| and migration to avoid the distemper. To) artificial aid afforded them by the glasses, are 
ter, the contagion became dormant both in| avert the spreading mortality, the inhabitants| prevented from regaining their lost powers ; 
Persia and Syria. | had recourse to religious ceremonies, and pro-| whereas, were proper means to be pursued 

In the spring of 1 the Syrian and Saleeninen which, by collecting crowds, only} without the use of spectacles, the strength of 
sian streams of contagion had their frozen|served to extend the disease. {vision might in very many, if not in all cases, 
energies restored to activity. ‘They quickly} In the mean time, by the first of July the| be entirely restored. Whenever the sight be- 
spread in their primitive vigour. Mosul, Beri, | malady had reached Astracan. ‘Ten days af-| comes detective or indistinct, at a period of 
Aentab, and Aleppo, were infected. 


0 


R99 


In Per-|terwards, 1229 individuals had been seized,| life long before this can be attributed to the 
sia, during September, the disease spread to| of whom more than a third died, including the| effects of old age, it would be well, instead of 
the northward of Teheran, throughout all|civil governor, and nearly ail the officers of| resorting at once to the use of glasses, to in- 
Kurdistan and Tauris. | police. | quire whether it has not been produced by im- 

In the spring and autumn of 1823, Diarbekr} This was the second time the devoted city | proper indulgences in eating and drinking, 
and Antioch were attacked, and the disease | of Astracan had been visited by the contagion. | or other species of excess—by late hours— 
ravaged many of the towns along the Asiatic} The contagion, in penetrating to the heart} long continued sedentary habits—or by over- 
side of the Mediterranean. It also extended in| of the Russian Empire, from Astracan, pur-| exertion of the eyes in an improper light, or 
an opposite course, attaining, in the month of sued the course of the Volga, which spreads) in viewing minute objects. If it be found to 
August, Baku, upon the borders of the Caspian its navigable waters over the most populous| result from any of these causes, the proper 
Sea. At length, in September, it reached the! provinces. Considerable havoc was made) course to be pursued is evident. ‘Temperance 
Russian city of Astracan, at the mouth of the! among the Cossacks of the Don. The capi-| —exercise In the open air—bathing—and the 
Volga. It first broke out in the marine hos-|tals of the several districts between that and relinquishment, for a period, of those occupa- 
pital. From the 25th of September to the 9th} Moscow were ravaged in succession. In the| tions by which the eyes are unduly strained, 
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THE FRIEND. 


nD 


will seldom fail of restoring to them their full | 
powers of vision, and thus render the use of| 
glasses altogether unnecessary. 
ever, the latter 


lection. 
na, common low priced spectacles, made as 


from the rest of the world ; and by their use,| 
even when they do render some little service, | 


When, how-| we but fall iato one evil whilst avoiding another. | 
cannot be dispensed with, | These common spectacles , also, often produce 
great caution is necessary in their proper se-| specks or opacities in the transparent parts of 
According to Professor Beer, of Vien-| the eye. 


In consequence of which, the indi- 
vidual imaginese when he looks towards the 


it were by chance, and as it is vulgarly, but|sky, or upon a white surface, that he per- 


truly termed, “ manufactured by wholesale”’ 
from all sorts of defective materials, even 
sometimes from the commonest window glass, 


ly increase the evil they were intended to re- 
medy. In these spectacles, the assortment of| 
the lenses is irregular, one of the glasses hav-| 
ing generally a different focus from the other) 
~—they are, besides, badly polished, by which| 
their transparency is affected—they are almost 
always of different thickness—they are often 
full of specks and imperfections, which being 
partially ground down, are not readily detected 
by the eye; and finally, the convexity of the 
two glasses is seldom equal, the sides not only | 
differing, but different degrees of convexity 
even existing on the same side of each lens. 
The cheapness of these glasses, unfortunate- | 
ly, is a bait to many; but the saving of a few | 
pence ought not, in any Instance, to be put in | 
competition with the preservation of one of 


the most important of our external senses. 
We have k | ian - xternal _ os seems house, and are connected together by the closest 
e have known many persons with defective | ¢;, s, who in common depend entirely upon God, need 


vision, who, with proper glasses, have, for the 
space of ten, nay, even tw enty years, preserved 
the same degree and extent of sight they first 
obtained from their use—an advantage which 
they could not have enjoyed, had they adopted 
the badly manufactured glasses to which we 
have alluded. 

Spectacles, the lenses of which have differ- 

nt degrees of convexity or concavity, 
never represent objects correctly, or 
natural form and colours, but cause them to 
appear distorted, and tinged with refracted 
rays of light along their outlines. This pro- 
duces in the eye a kind of attraction, or draw- 
ing forwards; the oblique muscles of the eve 
being obliged to lengthen themselves in order 
to see an object distinctly. 

The inequality of their focal distances pro- 
duces, strange confusion—a 
class will sometimes have a foc 
twelve inches at the centre, 
the circumference—besides 
often be found associ 


can 
of their 


also, common 
il distance of 
and only ten at 
which, this will 
ited with another 
whose central focus is but ten inches, and that 
of the crrcumference perhaps fourteen. From 
this it Is easy to immagine what injury must 
done to weak eyes, but whose powers are 
equal, when thus obliged to change the dia- 
meter of the pupil, and to admit a greater or 
less amount of hght at every instant. "These 
defective glasses sometimes produce a kind of 
sparkling, in consequence of the rays of light 
transmitted by them being irregular or broken 
an inconvenience which cannot, indeed, 
be always entirely guarded against 
lenses, they are 
tinged either green, yellow, or 


oluss, 


be 


up; 


of 
so as to 


best unless made gliss 


blue, 


preserve the equality of one predominant co-| 


lour. Independently of the false tints, these | 
glasses injure the sight, by their causing the 


eye of the wearer to see objects differently| 


| ceives a number 


stand 


' 
in the very 


of smal] bodies floating before 
him—these are occasioned by minute portions 


|of the transparent coat of the eye, or of the 
are not only useless to the wearer, but actual-| body immediately 


within it, having become 
| hardened or opaque from the too great quan- 
tity of light which bad spectacles have allowed 
to pass into the eye. ‘These opacities prevent 
one portion of the rays of light from falling 
upon the retina, whilst other rays mark the 
image of the objects thus apparently spotted 
with dark points; at the same time that the 
rapid vacillation of the axis of the eyes produ- 
ces an appearance of numberless quick mov- 
ing motes.—Journal of Health. 


For “ The Friend.” 


| Extracted from Richard Price’s Dissertation onPrayer, 


“T cannot help asking with seriousness = con- 
cern, where the religion of that family can be that 
never meets for religious worship. With what reason 
can such a family expect the blessing of Heaven upon 
jit?) Is it not fit that those who live together in the 


I 
continually his care, and are always recely ing mercies 


from Him, is it not fit, 1 say, that these should also 
join toge ther in ow ning their common de pendence and 
obligations, in and 
in paying homage to ‘the ir g 
dian? Can they imagine they will on the whole do 
equally well, whether the y make conscience of this, or 
disregard it? Is it of noimportance, that those, who 
have children, or under their care, should 
endeavour to teach them the fear of God, and do what 
they can to instil good principles into them, to keep 
them mindful of their duty, and preserve them trom 
the greatest of all dangers, the danger of losing eter- 
nal happiness, and being undone for ever by guilt and 
ligion? Is it incumbent on them to for 
their and ought they to take 
souls, of their reasonable and immortal 
how little care of this kind can be 
what great disadvantages must children 
lic who have ot 
or never, call them together to worship God ? 
“Surely that re ligion must be 
extends not to our 
in them. And 


} 
care less relig Is iiK 


seeking that protection the y need, 
vreat Preserver and Guar- 


servants 


irre provice 
ire of their 


But 


bodies; no ¢ 
parts 
taken, 
them, 


, if those the direction 


tamilies, and sut fers us to forget 
we ought to remember that a 
ely to prove an insullicient reli- 
gion. Ina word, if the chief int rests ofa family are 
to be consulted, or the first ofall rel 


accountable 


God 


ion, 


rit h we 
re- 
prayer 
into a state ot 


lations in w 
and immortal beings to be 
family worship, wherein the spirit of 
be sought, the mind brought 


introversion, 18 reasonable 


as 
garded, 
may and 


holy stillness and and pro- 


per, this with any colour of 


nor Can any person aeny 
reason who acknowleds 
If then it is reasonable 
omission of it 
religion? ‘Constant tamily worship 
Tillotson) ry 
of God and relig minds of men, that I d 
see how any in 
esteemed a f: uml y of Christians, or indeed to have 
| religion at all.’’ 
The following 
beautifully the effects of 
he above extract is t 
“The Friend 
follow it, 


*‘ Dr. 


res the obligation to pray at all. 
in the stated 
to a character of sound 
Archbi- 
a sense 


o not 


and proper, how ¢ 


be reconciled 
says 
shop is so necessa to keep alive 
m in the 


fam ly that neglects it can 


interesting account illustrates 
‘the spirit of prayer,” that 
ean worthy of a place in 


,” this may not be deemed unsuitable to 


so 


Heathcot’s testimony concerning Jennet Stow, 


| who was her physician, and attended her in her last 
illness. 


“ When first I beheld that holy woman, I thought | 


and undef } 
und servants | 


seldom, | 


» very careless whic h| 


reason be | 
any | 


| I never saw so heavenly an image; her eyes seemed 
| full of concern, but not for this world; what way so- 
ever her outward eyes looked, I still thought that the 


jeye of her mind was towards the door where her 


beloved was wont to come in, and truly I have some 
reason to believe, that he seldom or ever knocked, in 
the days that I knew her, but she was ready to let him 
in, without making many excuses, and he that made 
her heart clean, delighted often to visit her. The 
first time I cast my eyes on her, was in a meeting, 
and though she spoke no words in that meeting, yet 
I thought it good that I met her; for the very sight 
of her preached aloud to me. Her look was humble, 
serious, steady, full of watchfulness, love, and earnest 
longing, and wrestling in the depth of patience, for her 
beloved, whose blessed presence, and living enjoyment 
she often wanted, although favoured with it more than 
others as far as | could judge. She lived in my house 
some morths,and I thought myse!f highly favoured of 
the Lord, that he was pleased to order it so; the more 
I knew of her, the more I loved her, and the more I 
loved her, the better 1 was pleased, for I found it 
never did me any harm, being a love not of my own, 
but of the Lord’s begetting, for whose sake alone we 
loved one another. 

“ In meetings she was valiant to fetch water for 
others, her dwelling was deep, and the water she 
brought up was living to all whose senses were lively. 
The sound of her voice was beyond all the music | 
ever heard, and the least sound that dropped in a meet- 
ing, in words, or if only a sigh, | always thought it 
brought my mind nearer to Jesus, from whom every 
thing of hers had its sweetness. When she had not 
the immediate sense of this power, she was less than 
others; having no life but it, and being as dead to 
every thing else, she was very despicable those 
whose life and delight is in this world, and who are 
unacquainted with the secret life hid with Christ in 
God. A true disciple she was, denying g he rself, taking 
up and bearing her daily « him 
who hath bid us if we w in be his disciples, 
She hated sin, pitied sinners, and had a mantle of love 
to cast over the least that unto, or looked 
towards her Master’s family. 

*T am loth to say she was pure gold, yet never saw 
any thing more like unto it, 
the fire, she was the 
stronger as her body - aved 
hath no power over. 
long, is her 
them wonderful, 
from the Almi 
and that I 
like 
be 


to 


ross, and following 


all do so, 


belonged 


for being often put into 
refined. Her crew 
that life which death 
7 housh h ier pains were gre at 
patience strength to bear 
as well the y might be, being in and 
ghty. Iam not sorry that she is gone 
left. May my life and 1 
hers, then I know in life and death happ y shall I 
and the same happiness | desire for all mankind.’ 


GILBERT HEATHCOT, 


lite 


1ore 


and so Wi and 


is * 


am atter end be 


For “The Friend 

Having read with pleasure a remark of a 
correspondent in “ The Eriend,” 343, on 
the imperative duty of a religious observance, 
or setting apart for divine worship and medi- 
tation, of the first day the week, I am in- 
duced to offer for insertion an extract from a 
little book just published in England on the 
same subject. It is — d * Brief Remarks 
on the oe ory, Authority, and Use, of the S$ 

bath, by Jose p ee John Seen 
well ‘wash y of ar 
It is containe a in aheel a hundred small 
decimo pages ; 


page 


ol 


ab- 
Is 2 work 
attentive and serious perusal, 


. and 


duo- 
and has five chapters.—Ist, on 
the Patriarchal Sabbath—2d, on the Mosaic 
Sabbath—3d. on the Jewish Sabbath at the 
Christian era—th, on the Christian Sabbath 
—the 5th is the concluding chapter, from 
winch is taken the following extract, which 
may perhaps serve to introduce this little trea- 
tise to the readers of ** The Friend,’ and to 
promote an encouragement to its publication 
among Us. H. 

« Some persons who entertain a high view of 
the spirituality of the gospel, regard the sab- 
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aii 


bath as an outward rite, in its nature figura-| So great a degree of disorder and wretched- 


tive ; and although they deem it expedient, and 
their duty because expedient, to assemble on 
that day for the purpose of public worship, a 
notion is nevertheless predominant with them, 
that the institution itself, like every other sha- 
dow, is of no authority under the Christian dis- 
pensation. To the candid consideration of 
such persons, I venture to present the evi- 
dences contained in the preceding chapters. 
These, I trust, are suflicient to show, that the 
setting apart of one day in seven, for the pur- 
poses of rest and worship, is a divine ordinance 
which was bestowed on our first parents ; that 
this ordinance was observed by the patriarchs 
—was delivered to the Israelites as an essen- 
tial part of their moral code—was exalted far 


above their whole ceremonial system—was)| 


maintained, in its true integrity, by the Saviour 
of men—and, finally, having been adapted to 
the peculiar character of the gospel, has flou- 
rished in the Christian church, from its earliest 
origin to the present day. 

** With regard to the figurative nature of the 


sabbath, it may indeed be allowed that one of 


its purposesjis to typify our heavenly rest ; and, 
like othey 
us, when its antitype comes. ‘Till then, in the 
very nature of things, its use and authority con- 
tinue. In one point of view, indeed, the per- 
petual sabbath of the Christian may be said to 
be already begun ; for his whole life ought to 
be devoted to the glory of his Creator ; and 
whatsoever he does, should be done in the name 
of Jesus. 
the Lord’s. But in our present imperfect 
condition, it would surely be a dangerous error 
so to apply this doctrine, as to disregard the 


ness, that the people were driven by mere ne- 
cessity, speedily to take refuge again in their 
ancient practice. 

** These remarks naturally lead us to some 
| further enquiry into the duties of the sabbath, 
and into the proper method of keeping the day 
holy. 

“ The first great principle which ought al- 
ways to be kept in view, in relation to this sub- 





\* I have heard of thee with the hearing of the 
lear ; but now mine eye seeth thee. Where 
‘fore I abhor myself, and repent in dust and 
ashes.’ 

** The private perusal of Scripture, like pri- 
|vate prayer, must be regarded as an import- 
ant daily duty. Yet when we reflect on the 
jtemporal cares with which some persons are 
| surrounded, and especially on the hourly occu- 
}pation of the labouring classes, we may well 


ject, is, that every seventh day (after six days of| rejoice in the weekly recurrence of a day, on 
work) is ‘the sabbath of the Lory ovr Gop ;’| which even the most busy persons may read 


land is, therefore, in a peculiar manner and de- 
gree, to be devoted to his service. It is true that 
'we serve God indirectly, while we are rightly 
pursuing our temporal avocations; for they 
are a part of the duty of life. But on the sab- 


}at once direct and uninterrupted. 


ance that we should habituate ourselves, when- 
ever the sabbath recurs, and even on its near 
approach, to break the trains of worldly thought, 
and to divest the mind of the cares and inter- 
ests of business. ‘ Vacare Deo’—to be empty 
|for God—must then be our constant motto. 





types, it will cease to every one of| Young people would find their religious welfare, 


and even their worldly happiness, greatly pro- 
moted by the formation of such a habit. Let no 
man, however, suppose that he will succeed in 
| this object, unless he cordially embraces and 


deeply feels the great truths of religion. We must | 


be much with Christ every day of our lives, in 
order to be fitted to commune with him uninter- 


Every day, every hour he lives, is| ruptedly on the sabbath day. Nothing but the 


love of God will ever drive the love of the 
wel out of our hearts. But when we have 
;}come (as an able writer expresses it) under 


ithe Bible deliberately—may compare its cor- 
responding parts, mark its harmony, and drink 
\deeply of its spirit. ‘To a considerable pro- 
| portion of the community, the Scriptures would 
|be comparatively of little use, were it not for 


bath day, the service of our Creator must be|the sabbath ; and on the other hand, the sab- 


bath would be far less profitable, if we did not 


‘*In order to this end, it is of great import- | possess the Bible. These precious gifts of God, 


in combining to promote the welfare of man- 
kind, most materially enhance the value of each 
other.”’ 

To be concluded in our next 





SAMUEL SCOTT. 

In Number 3 of our present volume will be 
found a brief account of this valuable minister 
in the Society of Friends, and in that and the 
lsucceeding number, specimens of his rich 
epistolary vein. ‘Two or three other selec- 
tions from his letters were then marked for in- 
sertion—the following is one of them : 

Ware, 14th of Third month, 1752. 

‘** A concern hath been upon me to invite thee, 
with my own soul, to labour in the vinevard 
of the Lord. The vineyard of the Lord of hosts, 
is the heart of 


| 
| 


man, where he manifests his 





especial claims of the Christian sabbath. Any|*‘ the expulsive power’ of this ‘new affection,’ | power, and displays his almighty operations, 


man who should do so, would too probably be 
found, within a short period of time, wholly for 
the world, instead of wholly for God. 

‘It is, indeed, a powerful arguinent for the 
divine authority of this institution, that as, on 
the one hand, a conspicuous blessing rests on| 
the use of it, so, on the other, the neglect or} 
nerversion of it never fails to be followed by| 
vice, misery, and confusion. Ungodliness is| 
the worst of all foes to moral virtue and civil 
order—to the decency, harmony, and happi-| 


ness, of society ; and ungodliness and sabbath-| 
breaking act and react. The former naturally | 
leads to the latter, and the latter confirms and} 


aggravates the former. 


« That this effect is produced even on minds} 


] 


devoted to intellectual objects, is unquestion- | 


ably true. but it becomes more notorious 
among those classes of men whose education 


is limited, and whose habits are but little re-| 


e who is accustomed to com- 


fined. very o1 
municate, in our jails and other suc! places, 
with the refuse « { society—with the most aban- 
doned and profligate of men—must be aware 
that sabbath-breaking is, very commonly, a first 
step to every species of crime. Nor was the 
curse which rests on the neglect and abuse of 
the sabbath much less conspicuous, when an 
attempt was made to remodel the law and to 


alter its proportions. ‘The sages of the Irench 


revolution, as the reader is probably well 


aware, substituted one day of rest in ten, for 


one in seven. And what was the consequence ? 


we shall find it comparatively easy, as it will 
fever be delightful, to lay aside our temporal 
| = . et . 

cares on the arrival of the day of rest, and to 


{for the salvation of his creatures : and without 
an admittance thereto, by divine power, man 
\is but an intruder into the garden of the Lord. 


present to the influence of holy things, the|and all his efforts to labour therein, and to re- 
length and breadth of an undivided mind. Nor|form bis beart and conduct, are vain. 

shall we fail to be rewarded for such a prac- * But in that divine visitation, which hath 
tice even in our temporal concerns ; for to|been upon our spirits from year to year, there 
these we shall afterwards return with our feel-|hath been a door opened into the vineyard of 
ings rectified and our understanding cleared— |the Lord, and a ca!l extended to labour therein. 
with far greater ability for effectually and| And now, my friend, if we did but abide in 
rightly conducting them, than we should other- | this divine light, which shows us our own no- 


wise have possessed. 

«The mind being thus given up, on th 
sabbath, to the service of God and to the pur- 
|suit of our heavenly inheritance, will above all 
things be led into communion with the Creator. 
Prayer on our own account and intercession 
on account of others, which to the Christian 
form a part of every day’s duty, will often on 
the sabbath be more extended than usual, and 
will sometimes be found to arise from the heart 
with that increase of holy fervour—that renewal 


of faith and Jove—which a day devoted to reli 
gious purposes is calculated to produce. Nor 
will the pious Christian, on the day of rest, 
forget to review the past week, and to enter 
upon that dehberate and candid examination 
of himself, which will be sure to lead both to 
humiliation and devotion. 
of solemn retrospect, a sense will sometimes 
be bestowed on him, both of his own vileness 
and of the holiness of God ; and the secret lan- 


On these occasions 


| thingness and misery, our understanding would 
| be directed to the vision of infinite fulness, and 
jour souls brought to rest under the shadow of 
‘the Almighty. 

“In the midst of interruptions and imped 


ments, we should « xpericnce peace and perse- 


verance ; we should then have cause no lonver 


to be fearful of famine, or terrified at the alarm 


of war, because the Lord, who had visited us. 


would sustain us with bread, and be our defenes 


Jay of adversity. Even 


in the ¢ 
' 


1 in extremity 
of hunger and thirst, we should taste of the 
divine all-sufficiency, and behold the openings 
of all the treasuries of Jehovah: and when we 


were nothing, and had nothis ¢ of our own to 


live or depend upon, the Lord would be our 
all. In this path of deey inward poverty and 
jnothingness hath my spirit been much exer- 


jcised of late, even from meetir eto meeting. 


jand day to day_; and as I have been made will- 
ing thus to remain empty, poor, and naked. 


guage of his heart will be like that of Job :|estitute of the sensibility of spiritual enjoy 


pe tee 


, 
i 
; 
’ 
; 
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ments, and every consolation not consistent 
with the Divine will, I have been favoured with 
somewhat of the administration of an invisible 
life, and a consolation unattainable by the ut- 
most industry and application of man; and 
when my soul hath seemed in itself as a dry 
tree, and as a parched land, | have tasted an- 
gels’ food ; the Lord hath been my pasture, 
and my springs in the Most High. 


“To a joint engagement in the guidance} 


and lJeadings of this divine life, would I invite 
thee, my friend, that we may labour together 
in the garden of the Lord, and work in his 
vineyard: then, however concealed we may 
be from the notice of mortals, and absent from 
external aids and assistances, we shall be ever 
under the regard of a compassionate Father ; 
the accomplishment of whose will, will be our 
delight and salvation for ever. 

** As heretofore, [ would again recommend 


thee to a frequent perusal of the writings of 


the Old and New Testament, those great re- 
cords of truth, and testimonies to the way of 
life and salvation. ‘True love and the appre- 
hension of duty induced me to this freedom. 
I remain thy sincere friend.” 8. S. 


THOUGHTS BESIDE THE CORPSE OF A BEAUTIFUL CHILD. 
Image of rest! how beautiful art thou 

In the fixed quiet of thy marble brow ? 

All passionless and calm, like wintry skies 

In their cold vesture of ethereal dyes, 

When stars look downward from their quiet spheres 
Serenely silent, on a world of tears. 


This, this is rest; The troubled garth hath nought 
To vex thy bosom with an anxious thought ; 

No more the pulses of that tranquil heart, 

At passion’s thrilling voice shall wildly start— 
Its rudest breath awakes no passing fear, 

Nor stirs one blossom on thine early bier. 


This, this is peace! Earth holds not in its sway, 
One charm the heart’s deep sorrows to allay, 

It binds no fetter on the wayward mind, 

When swayed by passions reckless as thé wind ; 
In all its varied wealth of fruit or flower, 

It bears no balm to soothe affliction’s hour, 

No branch to heal the bitter stream that flows 
From life’s bright morning to its gloomy close ; 
3ut what are earth’s dark penalties to thee! 
Thy bonds are riven, and THy SOUL Is FREE! 


Yet would mistaken love have kept thee still, 
To drain the bitter cup of mortal ill! 


This heart, stiil bleeding from the stroke of Heav’n, | 


Against that awful stroke hath wildly striven, 
Hands have been clasped in energetic prayer, 
Sighs have been mingled with the viewless air, 
Tears have been poured, before the throne of God, 
Yet bows the soul beneath his chastening rod! 

His will is done! THov ART FOREVER BLEST! 

Oh that this soul could share thy sacred rest ! 


Still let me gaze upon that placid face, 

Where earthly care hath left no sullen trace, 

Repose so perfect soothes the bursting heart, 

And stills the anguish of affection’s smart, 

Av! let me gaze—how strange that death should 

; wear 

So bright an aspect! such a holy air! 

And shall we dread such blessedness as this? 

Such full perfection of ecstatic bliss ? 

Stay, seraph! for around thy placid brow 

Methinks I view a halo gathering now, 

Stay, till this rebel heart submissive bends ! 

And frames an anthem as thy soul ascends! 

*Tis done—the cord is loosed that held thee down, 

Go! to thy blissful home and thornless crown! 
Southern Religious Telegraph. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
A SUMMER MORNING, 


The sun is up, and with his dazzling light, 
O’er vale and forest, mount and moorland, smiles. 
O’er the glad earth, in radiant vesture bright, 
The dark green ocean, and the scattered isles, 
| He sheds forth gladness—and the awakened birds, 
From tree, bush,*brake, their mellow accents lend, 
And softened feelings, sweeter far than words 
Of mortal converse, in the bosom blend. 
Each beauteous flowret, taught by nature kind, 
Unto the sun its blooming leaflets spreads, 
And in the air, and on the breathing winds, 
Its sweet and ever pleasing odour sheds. 





Oh, who upon yon brilliant orb can gaze, 
The flowing river, or the dark green sea, 
The gentle starbeam, or the moons soft rays, 
The beauties spread on mountain, moor and lea; 
The flower opening tothe breath of day, 
The gay birds warbling in the shaded glen ; 
But sees a God—-confessed in every ray, 
Pouring forth bounties on the sons of men ? 
Go—gaze, thou man of impious unbelief, 
Upon the dawning of a summer morn; 


-| Gaze and believe, and bow thy head in grief, 


Repent—from folly and thy sinnings turn. 


L. 


Let those who, in the anguish of an awak- 
ened mind, have regretted the past, and re- 
solved to redeem it in the future, persist 
oe to do whatever they then wished to 
| 


have done. Let this be established as a con- 


stant rule of action, and opposed to all the] 


cavils of sophistry and sense ; for this wish will 
inevitably return, when it must forever be in- 
'effectual, at that awful moment when the sha- 
dow of death shall be stretched over them, 
and that night commence in which no man 
can work.—Adventurer. 

In bargaining, avoid not only what is direct- 
ily false, but that also which deceiveth. 

Fuller. 

| Hethat is not usedto submit his will to the 
|reason of others when he is young, will scarce 
|hearken or submit to his own reason when he 
jis ofan age to make use of it.—Locke. 
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At the suggestion of a subscriber, we have 
{not hesitated to transfer from the “ Village 
| Record,” what appears to us an able and suc- 
icessful argument of our friend Enoch Lewis, 
on a question of considerable interest. It is 
well known, that there are persons in and 
| about this city, unprincipled and vile enough 
{to avail themselves of all opportunities, to 
|seize and carry away coloured persons, under 
pretext of their being fugitive slaves ; it is of 
course important, that due vigilance be used to 
confine such attempts within the strict letter 
of the law ; and therefore, that its several pro- 
| visions in regard to this subject, be correctly 
junderstood. If, as we apprehend, the writer 
‘has clearly made out his case, as relates to the 
\state of Pennsylvania, it will be worth the at- 
jtention of citizens of New Jersey and New 
York to enquire, whether the reasoning will 
not apply with equal force to the laws of those 
states respectively. 


Frequent notices have appeared in the news- 
papers, for some time past, respecting a terri- 
ble disease, the Indian Cholera, which, after 
having passed over a large portion of Asia, 
has from thence rapidly extended through the 
Russian dominions, to Moscow, to Peters- 


| burgh, and to other places in the North of 


Europe. More recent accounts represent that 
much anxiety prevailed both in England and 
France, to obtain an accurate knowledge of 
the nature of the disease, and of the mode of 
treatment; as well as to provide-against its in- 
troduction there. For the information of many 
of our readers not having access to the daily 
papers, we have copied on another page, from 
Badger’s Weekly Messenger, an article com- 
prising a condensed view of its progress, 
nearly up to the present period. 


We may remark, in reference to the va- 
luable little treatise by Joseph John Gurney, 
of which our present number contains a no- 
tice, that while we concur with him in the 
general tenor of his argument, we regret his 
substitution of the term Sabbath, for the de- 
signation always used by Friends, . ¥ day 
of the week; assuredly believing {fe latter 
to be more scriptural, and more consonant 
with the nature of the new covenant dispen- 
sation. Iflis motive, probably, was precision, 
or to avoid circumiocution in language. 


Communicated. 

Ellwood’s Sacred History.—Daniel Coo. 
ledge of New York, has it in contemplation to 
publish by subscription, ere the sitting of the 
next yearly meeting, “ Sacred History ; or, 
the Historical part of the Holy Scripture of 
the New Testament, being the third volume of 
Ellwood’s (Thomas) Sacred History,’ and 
the first and second volumes, containing the 
History of the Old Testament, in the following 
year, should the first published be disposed of. 

The Edition is intended to be good, but 
common, and low priced. 


New York, 27th of 8th Mo. 1831. 


Persons holding subscriptions for the Testi- 
mony taken before J. J.. Foster, one of the 
Masters in Chancery of New Jersey, in the 
cause at issue in the said court, between the 
adverse parties in the religious Society of 
Friends, are respectfully requested to forward 
them with all convenient expedition, to him, 
at Woodbury, Gloucester County, N. J. 

Where a safe private conveyance does not 
offer, they may be sent by mail. 

J. J. FOSTER. 

Woodbury, August 10, 1831, 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Committee appointed by the Yearly 
Meeting to have the care of this Institution, 
will meet there on fourth day, the 7th of the 
present month, at 9 o’clock, A. M. 
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